








The Red Army 
is ready to de- 
fend the first 
workers’ repub- 
lic. The policy 
of the Soviet 
Government is 
peaceful Social- 
ist construction. 
But an imperial- 
ist attack will be 
repulsed by an 
efficient Red 
Army | deter- 
mined that not 
one inch of So- 
viet soil will be 
seized by the in- 
vaders. This 
photo shows the 
Red Cavalry be- 
ing reviewed on 
the Red Square 
in Moscow on 
May Day, 1933. 
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Roosevelt’s “Peace” Message and 


Soviet Peace Policy 
By LISTON M. OAK 


“There was never so much talk about peace as today, but 
it must be admitted that it is more precarious than ever.” 


Jules Cambon, prominent French diplomat. 


The message which President Roosevelt sent to the heads of 54 
governments participating in the World Economic and Monetary 
Conference, including the Soviet Government, is striking proof that 
the danger of war is very real. It is a “peace” message that smells 
of gunpowder. It is a desperate measure to try to save the con- 
ference from complete collapse, from the sterile futility that has 
characterized the League of Nations and Geneva Conferences. And 
behind the message is the threat of American imperialism—disarm 
and pay your war debts or the United States will build a navy larger 
than those of its rivals. The message is another maneuver of Amer- 
ican itnperialism against Japanese imperialism and against its Euro- 
pean rivals for world hegemony, a measure designed to protect the 
vast foreign investments and to increase the foreign trade of Amer- 
ican capitalists. 

Roosevelt’s message shows how deeply American capitalism is 
shaken by the crisis. It warns that economic collapse is imminent, 
and that if the World Conference fails to arrive at a solution of 
international problems—war debts, tariff barriers, monetary ques- 
tions, disarmament, etc., war will follow. But these international 
antagonisms are not lessening but deepening daily. There is no rea- 
son to believe that the imperialists can come to an agreement now 
any more than they have hitherto; unless it is a temporary truce 
made on the basis of a united front against the Soviet Union. There 
is an increasing number of powerful imperialists in all nations who 
insist that the only way out of the dilemma, the only program upon 
which all the capitalist governments can agree, is a solution at the 
expense of China and the Soviet Union. The new Four Power Pact 
between Germany, Italy, France and Great Britain will not be any 
more effective in preserving peace than the Kellogg Pact, and it is a 
threat against the Soviet Union, as well as a counter-maneuver of 
British imperialism against American imperialism. 

The Soviet Government has answered Roosevelt’s message. It 
points out that the Soviet representatives have been urgently pro- 
posing disarmament and the signing of non-aggression pacts for 
years. The USSR will welcome anything that postpones the out- 





break of war. It will agree to partial disarmament although it pre- 
fers complete disarmament. The imperialists are aggravating the 
effects of the cruel economic crisis; only the Soviet Union has con- 
sistently opposed all forms of economic war between nations and 
proposes economic as well as military non-aggression pacts. In ac- 
cordance with its peace policy the Soviet Government has already 
signed non-aggression pacts with France, Poland, China, and other 
countries. It has urged the Japanese Government to sign such a 
pact, but the Japanese imperialists, planning further aggression in 
Asia, refuse. 

Neither recognition of the Soviet Government by the United States 
Government nor the signing of peace pacts is any guarantee of peace. 
Treaties only provide for an armed truce, and do not remove the 
basic antagonisms between rival nations. Neither do they abolish 
the deep hostility of the capitalist class of every nation against the 
one country that has a workers’ and farmers’ government. The 
workers must remain vigilant and continue unabated the fight against 
war preparation even if the capitalist nations sign non-aggression 
pacts and agree to partial disarmament—which seems highly im- 
probable. As Bismarck said, diplomats never lie so much as on the 
eve of war. 

By sending his message directly to Kalinin, the President of 
the USSR, Roosevelt has at last been forced to recognize the in- 
disputable fact that the first workers’ and farmers’ republic govern- 
ing one-sixth of the earth’s surface cannot be ignored, that it has 
become one of the leading industrial states and a powerful factor 
in world economy. The fact that Roosevelt sent his message direct 
instead of through a third government shatters all diplomatic prece- 
dent and raises the question of whether or not this constitutes actual 
recognition. The experts in international law say yes. But the 
President says no—he did not intend formal recognition. How much 
longer will the United States maintain this farce? How long will 
full and unconditional recognition be delayed? The rumors from 
Washington are that the question has been indefinitely shelved, per- 
haps for months, perhaps for years. 

But it is not for us to speculate on the vagaries of capitalist 
politicians but to get busy and bring mass pressure to bear, de- 
manding unconditional recognition NOW; and utilizing the rec- 
ognition campaign to build a strong organization capable of be- 
ing a real defense of the Soviet Union. 





SEND AMERICAN WORKERS’ DELEGATION 
TO SOVIET UNION 


The very real danger of war makes it imperative 
that all friends of the Soviet Union, all opponents of 
war, build a mass defense organization. Every day 
makes our tasks more urgent. We must intensify the 
recognition campaign. We must combat the lies against 
the Soviet Union which are part of war preparations. 
We must spread the truth about the Soviet Union. 

One of the most effective means of accomplishing 
these tasks is to send a strong delegation of workers 
to the Soviet Union. These delegates will investigate 
and return to report their findings to the American 
masses. Thus we can bring the truth to increasing 
numbers, build the organization, and combat the slan- 
ders of the White Guards and war mongers. We 
failed to send a workers’ delegation last November 7th 
or on May Day; the American F.S.U. delegation must 
not be absent next November 7th when the Soviet 
workers will celebrate the sixteenth anniversary of the 
establishment of Soviet power. 


Every branch of the F.S.U., every friend of the Soviet 
Union, every trade union, every other workers’ organiza- 
tion, should get behind this campaign to send 25 American 
workers from the big factories as delegates to the Novem- 
ber 7th celebration. Help the Soviet workers in the build- 
ing of Socialism. Help to keep the bloody hands of the 
imperialists from Soviet soil. Bring the truth about the 
first workers’ republic to American masses. 


For a strong American workers’ delegation! 
For Peace, Solidarity, and Friendship! 
For the Defense of the Workers’ Republic! 
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By A. G. BOSSE 


close to war upon the U.S.S.R. the imperialists of 

Japan have come. The Chinese Eastern Railway 
(C.E.R.) incident of the past two months was carefully pre- 
pared by Japan as a basis for intervention. The strained 
relations of the U.S.S.R. with Britain and the rise of fascism 
to power in Germany, the continued withholding of Amer- 
ican recognition, the imminent completion of the North 
China campaign and the treason of the Nanking and Canton 
governments seemed favorable to the success of such a 
venture. 

Toward the end of April, Japan had concentrated over 
120,000 troops along the Soviet borders, had its fleet off 
Vladivostok and a gunboat flotilla in the Sungari (a branch 
of the Amur River), and was withdrawing numerous regi- 
ments from Jehol, North China and Korea. Mass arrests 
and murders of Soviet citizens was accompanied by numer- 
ous train wrecks and dynamitings. Bandit attacks in col- 
lusion with Manchukuo and Japanese troops were to create 
the proper setting, and the White Guards from Paris to 
Manchuria were already crowing with delight. Only the 
firm attitude of the U.S.S.R., its repeated exposure of the 
Japanese provocations, and its policy of peace, culminating 
in Litvinov’s offer to sell the railroad to Manchukuo, have 
frustrated an attack so far. 


| NEW friends of the Soviet Union seem to realize how 


Japanese Provocations 


At the beginning of April connections between the C.E.R. 
and the Trans-Siberian R.R. were broken by Japanese and 
Manchukuan soldiers. Just a few days previously a number 
of Soviet trains in transit on the C.E.R. had been seized. 
The Japanese have repeatedly refused to pay for troops 
transported last year, thus increasing the railroad’s financial 
burden. When permission was given for these troops, Japan 
pledged to restore and maintain order on the line, but since 
then has consistently fomented new attacks. Operations have 
been brought practically to a standstill. 

In the year ending May 5th, some 56 Soviet employees of 
the C.E.R. were killed, 825 wounded, 593 kidnapped by 
bandits, and 1,000 robbed. Almost 2,000 cars and loco- 
motives and 124 buildings were damaged in attacks and 
wrecks. Tracks and bridges have been bombed, telephone 
and telegraph communications broken hundreds of times. 
Some of these facts were set forth by Vice Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs Karakhan in his note of April 16, which 
accused Japanese soldiers and subjects of having participated 
in the arrest, torture and jailing of Soviet citizens for long 
periods without trial. The note ended with the statement 
that the U.S.S.R. would “insist on effective measures being 
taken which would really protect the rights and interests 
of the Soviet Union from any encroachments and attacks.” 
This firm tone surprised and slowed up for a short time the 
provocateurs. 

The Japanese answered by continuing to pretend that 
Manchukuo was a sovereign state and they could not inter- 
fere, though in the same statement admitting they would 
veto any Manchukuan action they disapproved of. They 
followed this by the ultimatum demanding the return by 
May 10 of C.E.R. rolling stock sent to Siberia for repairs. 
The Soviet Government answered that the railroad and 
equipment were the property of the U.S.S.R., that Trans- 
Siberian cars totaling more than those in question were now 
on the C.E.R. Manchukuo replied by claiming ownership 


The Chinese Eastern Railway and Japanese Imperialism 






of the railroad (May 1). Litvinov then told the Japanese 
to stop stalling about the independence of Manchukuo, in a 
manner which the capitalist press characterized as blunt 
enough to clarify the situation considerably, and the Japanese 
are now suggesting the formation of a disputes commission. 
Litvinov also offered ‘to sell the C.E.R. to Manchukuo (i.e. 
Japan) and that offer is under consideration. 

Early in April Japanese officials in Harbin submitted to 
the Japanese military authorities a detailed plan for the 
seizure of the C.E.R., including wrecking and dynamiting, 
attacks and arrests, locking switches and disrupting service, 
the retention of rolling stock, etc. This program was ap- 
proved. Izvestia told the Japanese to “rebuke these Harbin 
citizens for their careless and dangerous game and to forbid 
their violating the Mukden-Peiping treaty.” By the end 
of the month a dozen wrecks had occurred, caused probably 
by Manchukuo “bandits.” 

The N. Y. Times’ Harbin correspondent wrote inspired 
dispatches about the “most intense anti-Japanese activities” 
along the eastern section of the C.E.R., but carelessly went 
on to say that with the trains wrecked in the past month 
“countless shipments of produce for Vladivostok have been 
seriously impeded.” (April 20.) The ‘‘anti-Japanese” actions 
turn out to be entirely to the detriment of the U.S.S.R.! 

The U. S. has pretended to be too busy to give these 
preparations for intervention much attention. Secretary of 
State Hull was reported by the press to be so much oc- 
cupied with the world economic conference as to “give little 
attention to developments in the Far East, where the pos- 
sibility of a Russian-Japanese clash was indicated.” (Apr. 
28.) Matsuoka’s recent visit and his threats against recog- 
nition of the U.S.S.R. by Roosevelt may have had something 
to do with it. American imperialists would be delighted to 
see the U.S.S.R. and Japan engaged in a war that would 
weaken two enemies. : 

Litvinov’s offer to sell the C.E.R. was chiefly to preserve 
peace, to remove one source of conflict. Regarding China, 
he stated that the failure or inability to carry out its obliga- 
tions to the road abrogated its part in the agreements. A 
sale to China had been proposed a number of times without 
result, due to lack of money. The Mukden-Peiping agree- 
ment of 1924 does not prohibit the U.S.S.R. from selling 
its rights in the C.E.R. to any country. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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The struggle for the Building 
of Socialism. 


A cartoon from IZVESTIA by Boris Efimov 
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“INCREASE IN NUMBER OF PRODUCTION CONFERENCES QUARTERLY PER SINGLE _ 
rere ENTERPRISE. 





Each rectangle with seated worker stands for four production 

conferences. This chart shows the increasing participation of 

workers in setting quotas for each industrial plant and planning 
to reduce production costs and increase efficiency. 





By MARY VAN KLEECK 


Associate Director, International Industrial Relations Institute 


HE development of the workers’ share in the process 

of planning is one of the most significant features of 

the second Five-Year Plan. Few realize that a multi- 

tude of facts and ideas brought together after thorough dis- 

cussion in the mines and factories and on the farms enter 

into the making of a Soviet Plan. Planning is based, not 

on the authority and knowledge of one person or one group, 

but the combined knowledge of all who are responsible for 
carrying out the Plan. 


I asked the president of the miners’ union in a region of 
the Donetz Basin what part the union takes in planning. He 
instantly replied: “The Plan is made by the working class 
itself.” 

In Moscow I asked a high official of the Gosplan what, 
in his opinion, was the most important difference between 
the second and the first Five-Year Plan. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he said: “Wider participation by all groups, work- 
ers, technicians and scientists, in making it. This sharing, 
through discussion and suggestions, is much more wide- 
spread today than four years ago.” 

Both the miner and the official of the State Planning Com- 
mission were expressing differently the instructions issued 
by the Council of People’s Commissars in March, 1932: “It 
is necessary to draw into this work [preparation of the sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan] the widest masses of the workers and 
of the members of collective farms.” Detailed instructions 
are then given for the whole process of making the Plan, 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN THE SECOND 


FIVE YEAR PLAN 


This is the second in a@ series of articles showing how proletarian 
democracy works—how the Soviet workers participate in every phase 
of political and economic life. The first article in the May issue on 
SOVIET JUSTICE, by Maurice Sugar, told how Soviet workers 
administer justice in the courts. This one shows how they participate 
in the making and carrying out of the first and second Five-Year 
Plans. Next month there will be an article on DICTATORSHIP— 
PROLETARIAN versus FASCIST. This will prove that there is 
real democracy and freedom for Soviet workers. Don’t fail to 
read this article—subscribe now so that you will not miss a single 
issue of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 

The July issue will also contain articles on SOVIET CULTURE 
—the theatre, art, literature, music, etc. The August issue will be 
devoted to NATIONAL MINORITIES IN THE USSR. 








and all organizations, including trade unions, are called upon 
“to draw the widest mass of workers into discussing and 
proposing solutions for problems.” 

Lenin said, early in 1918, in his pamphlet, “The Soviets 
at Work”: “We, the Bolshevik party, have convinced Russia. 
We have won Russia from the rich for the poor, from the 
exploiters for the toilers. And now it is up to us to manage 
Russia.” Lenin did not look upon it as sufficient for the 
workers to have the political organization of a workers’ re- 
public. They must take over the methods of industrial man- 
agement. “We should try out every scientific and progressive 
suggestion of the Taylor system,” he said. “Successful man- 
agement depends on the ability for practical organization.” 
And he declared that the workers must learn to manage and 
must base their management on “universal accounting and 
control of production and distribution.” 

In two directions, in the steps taken to make the second 
Five-Year Plan, and in the forms of organization for carry- 
ing it out, it is clear that the Soviet Union is learning to 
combine the scientific training of the expert with the knowl- 
edge and will of the workers. 

Here, in brief, are the steps taken in making the Plan: 


(1) The ultimate objective is already established, namely, 
the building of a classless society on the basis of socialized 
industry. 

(2) The directives for five years are worked out by the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets and the Communist Party on 
the basis of reports made by all administrators and planners. 
Emphasis in the first Five-Year Plan was upon heavy industry. 
This will continue in the second, but more emphasis will be 
given to the development of consumers’ goods and methods 
of distribution. 

(3) Having in mind this objective, the needs for fulfilling 
it along certain broad lines are worked out. The amount of 
electricity and hence the amount of coal and transportation 
facilities required constitute general directives. 

(4) In all regions of the Soviet Union these general directives 
have been discussed. In each mine, for instance, a committee 
composed of technicians, workers and trade union officials dis- 
cuss what that mine can accomplish and what equipment or 
changes are needed to enable it to fulfil this quota. 

(5) The results of these local discussions are gathered up 
in conferences in Moscow. For example, a conference in con- 
nection with the coal industry was held there in July, with the 
trusts, the trade unions and the planners participating. 

(6) Out of all the data from a series of conferences is gath- 
ered the material for balancing the needs and requirements of 
one industry against those of another to make a total planned 
economy. 

(7) This balanced, detailed Plan is then announced for the 
purpose of discussion, again going all the way down to the 
workers at their machines. This is called counterplanning. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Yalta is one of the most beautiful resorts in which we 
have ever been. Protected by mountains from the cold 
northern and western winds, yet cooled by healthy sea 

: breezes, it is no wonder that this part of the Crimean coast 
é was the favorite resort of the Tsar, the nobility, and the 


bd. 4 


wealthy classes of old Russia. 


Our first glimpse of the new Yalta was a visit to the 

former castle of Alexander III some 500 feet above the 

Black Sea. It has been turned into a sanatorium for ad- 

vanced cases of tuberculosis. The patients are lying out- 

doors in cots under the huge trees surrounding the palace. 

They are reading, talking, or quietly looking off to the mag- 

} nificent view of the sea or mountains. Thence we drove to 

a much larger sanatorium, housing 450 persons, slightly high- 

er up on the mountain. This was built in 1927. There is 

a small outdoor theatre, and some of the patients are play- 

¥ i} ¥ ing croquet and bowling. In winter only tuberculosis cases 
are sent here, in summer neurasthenia cases as well. 
administration is now considering the institution of useful 
work of a light nature, such as wood work. Workers come 
here from all over the Soviet Union. If a worker in a 
factory is found in his periodical health examination to have 
: tuberculosis, there is no painful conferring as to whether 
or not he can afford to go to the proper place. In the Soviet 
Union he goes. And if he is a member of a union, as he 
usually is, he receives full wages during his sick leave and 
pays only a nominal fee for the trip and the medical care. 
If he returns not fully cured but well on the road to re- 
covery, special consideration will be given him as to the 
kind and amount of work he does in his factory. And if 
conditions in his home are not conducive to proper rest and 
care, he will be temporarily lodged in some rest-home in 


the vicinity of the factory. 





talked with a number of them. 


se NUMBER OF PERSONS CARED FOR IN REST HOMES AND SANATORIA IN THE USSR _ 
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Each figure represents 85,000 persons. 


SOVIET REST HOMES 
AND SANATORIA 


By MARGARET and CORLISS LAMONT* 


Livadia, about a mile from Yalta, used to be a favorite 
of the last Tsar and his family who were accustomed to 
come here every year in the early fall. There are three large 
palaces on the estate. There are long, flowered terraces look- 
ing out over the Black Sea and nicely graded paths leading 
down to it. And everywhere are scores of workers and 
peasants strolling and talking and taking their ease. 


A Soviet shock 
brigader on va- 
cation at a rest 
home in Gagri, 
on the Black 
Sea coast. 
These beauti- 
ful hills are 
dotted with 
palaces of the 
former Rus- 
sian_ nobility 
now occupied 
by Soviet work- 
ers who have earned a rest as shock brigaders. 


The whole estate has been transformed into a rest home 
and sanatorium with accommodations for 1500 persons at 
one time. About 15 per cent of the occupants during the 
summer are peasants ; but the proportion grows much greater 
during the winter when there is not so much work on the 
farms. The gardens and buildings are in excellent condi- 
tion, and there is no sign of any mistreatment on the part of 
the worker and peasant visitors. Our visit here gave us one 
of the greatest thrills we had in the Soviet Union. The 
contrast between the old and new uses of the place is so 
dramatic as to vividly stir the emotions. In the old days 
the Tsar and his family strolled along the terrace playing 
the Emperor-at-leisure. Now the workers and the peasants! 
Here in this great banquet hall and in this beflowered out- 
door dining-room took place immense and elaborate court 
functions; now the workers and the peasants! 


*From “RUSSIA DAY BY DAY,” to be published soon by 
Covici-Friede. Corliss Lamont, son of Thomas Lamont, partner of 
J. P. Morgan, has resigned from Columbia University to devote 
himself to lecturing and writing. Margaret Lamont, a member of 
the Socialist Party, is active in the fight against war and the cam- 
paign for recognition of the Soviet Government. They recently 
spent several months in a tour of European Russia. 








HELP IN THE FIGHT AGAINST FASCISM! 
Buy an International Stamp! 


25 cents for employed members— 
10 cents for the unemployed. 


Every F.S.U. member should have an international F.S.U. 
stamp on his membership card to show his solidarity with 
German workers and the German section of the F.S.U. as 
well as the International Bureau, in their fight to bring the 
truth about the Soviet Union to the German masses, despite 
Hitler’s Fascist terrorism. 
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AMERICAN DOCTORS PRAISE 


“T HE Soviet Union is conducting a public health cam- 





A group of shock brigaders from Gorky (Nizhni) sunbathing on 
the deck of a Volga steamer on the way to a vacation on the 
Caspian Sea. 

















paign on a gigantic scale, the scope and depth of 

which far exceed anything the world has previously 
known,” writes Walter Duranty, Moscow correspondent for 
the New York Times. Enough has been already accom- 
plished, he says, “to win the admiration of two such eminent 
authorities in this field as Sir Arthur Newsholme, former 
chief of the British Public Health Service, and John A. 
Kingsbury of the Milbank Memorial Fund of New York.” 

Duranty quotes these two competent public health experts 
as follows: “The first acute distinction between the Russian 
and Western medical problem is that here a solution is being 
sought in a Socialist country whereas in capitalist States 
the question of the cost of reforms and the distribution of 
those costs necessarily imply inextricable difficulties in de- 
termining the share to be borne by competitive industry, by 
labor itself and by the State, to say nothing of the adjust- 
ments to be made with the medical profession, which is also 
highly competitive. In the Soviet Union these difficulties 
are absent. 

“We were greatly impressed by the effort being made in 
all large factories to provide a doctor on the spot to exercise 
direct medical supervision, to arrange a rest period and to 
insure that each sick worker immediately receive skilled 
care in the polyclinics which have been established in all 
towns. 


“This must have an immense influence on the health of 
the whole community. The vast number of sanatoria through- 
out the country, especially in the Crimea, must have im- 
portant consequences in the same direction. The universal 
development of care for mothers, infants and young chil- 
dren at créches (day nurseries) needs special remark. The 
management of these créches is praiseworthy. 


‘““We were greatly struck by the eagerness of health officers 
everywhere to show us everything and invite our criticism 
and also by their energy and enthusiasm. There appears a 
definite intention toward universal medical supervision from 
the prenatal period onward. 


“Great progress has been made, too in prophylaxis. Not 





The outdoor restaurant for workers of the Dynamo factory, over- 
looking the Moscow River. The Moscow trade unions have over 
600 boats for the use of their members. 


A class in anatomy at a school in Bokhara; under the Tsar there 
were 8,000 sorcerers and only one physician who attended the 
Emir and his court. A network of hospitals, dispensaries and 
first-aid stations throughout the Uzbek Republic, with traveling 
medical services for outlying districts, have been established. 
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only the towns but the villages and collective farms have 
prophylactic stations, and in Kharkov 80 per cent of the 
Ukrainian children have been immunized against diphtheria 
as well as smallpox. 

“Venereal disease, which formerly was epidemic in many 
Russian villages, now is greatly reduced, and vital statistics 
show that epidemics of typhus, cholera, dysentery, typhoid 
and infantile maladies, which used to wreak havoc, have not 
occurred in recent years. 

“Tt is clear to us that the health problem in this country 
is being tackled for the first time in history on a nation- 
wide scale in an organized and harmonious manner.” 


“A Challenge to America” 


In an article in the New Republic of April 5th, 1933, 
John A. Kingsbury stated: “In some of its aspects, Russian 
medicine is today ahead of that in the United States. More- 
over, medical practice in the USSR is moving forward at 
a rate for which there is no comparison in America. By 
medicine I mean to include all types of medical and public- 
health services. 

“Remembering that the Russian people by and large had 
always in the past been grossly ignorant of sanitation and 
hygiene, one must marvel at what has been accomplished 
under enormous handicaps. 

“A significant index is the increase in hospital facilities. 
Medical centers in the Soviet Union have increased during 
1929-1932 from, 2,200 to 5,400. Hospital beds in towns of 
Russia proper increased in number from 111,000 in 1928 to 
204,000 in 1932, while hospital beds in villages increased 
during the same period from 43,500 to 82,000. Still more 
significant is the rapid development of preventive medicine 
and health education.” 

Michael B. Scheler, a contributor to Nelson’s Encyclo- 
pedia and to Current History and other publications, says 
that “the Soviet public health program is an example to the 
rest of the world. . . . Epidemics have practically disappeared 
in Soviet Russia. In 1927 not one case of cholera was re- 
ported throughout the USSR for the first time in the re- 
corded history of this country. ... There has been a favor- 
able change in the physical measurements of Soviet citizens. 
The average height and weight of the workers has increased 
considerably. Expectancy of life is now greater than ever 


"GROWTH OF PUBLIC HEALTH APPROPRIATIONS 
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Each circle represents 250 million dollars. 


SOVIET HEALTH WORK 






Institute of Physi- 
ology, who has made revolutionary discoveries in the cure of 
cancer, lecturing to his assistants. 





before in Russian history. Mortality among the masses is 

now less than half of the pre-war rate. All impartial ob- 

servers agree that Soviet men, women and children now 
(Continued on page 13) 
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A sanatorium at Zheleznovodsk, in which the best that science 
can offer is given the Soviet workers who need treatment. Social 
insurance protects Soviet workers against illness, accident, etc.— 
the doctors are paid from the Social Insurance Fund, which 
increases each year. 
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1. More than 100,000 sports enthusiasts participated in the May Day, 1933, 
celebration in Moscow. 2. A few of the workers who have won the badge of 
honor given those who are “Prepared for Labor and Defense,” which signifies 
that they are physically fit, proficient in sports, trained in first-aid and leader- 
ship in the campaign for sanitation and hygiene, and also in military drills. 
Half a million sportsmen in the U.S.S.R. have won this badge. 3. The new 
stadium at Voronozh. It has a capacity of 25,000 and was built in 94 days at 
a cost of a million dollars. In 1927 there were 13,800 physical culture circles 
in factories, with from 15 to 25 sportsmen in each; now there are 28,500 
organized groups with 500 to 3,000 members each. By the end of 1932 there 
were 4,000 stadiums and sport fields, 2,000 gymnasiums, 350 boating and swim- 
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ming stations, 300 skiing clubs and many other facilities; 
$17,500,000 was spent on construction of such equipment 
for physical culture. The number of participants in sports 
increased four times during the first Five-Year Plan. 4. 
Girls who work in the Stalin Auto Plant, in the gymnasium. 
5. Boats of the Archangel worker’s sports clubs, on the 
White Sea in the Arctic Circle. 6. Red Army sportsmen 
—the high jump. 7. Skiing is a popular winter sport. 8. 
How many American workers own motor boats? In the 
U.S.S.R. all trade unions located near water have their own 
boats and arrange races with other trade unions. This race 
is between the unions of Murmansk and Archangel. 
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SOVIET SPORTS 


“4 Healthy Body and a Trained Mind” 
By MARSHALL SHAW 


Bet Union the working class is in the youth of its power. With grim 
the Soviet giant of 162 million people moves steadily forward in 
uction despite obstacles and mistakes. Its achievements are possible 
he creative powers of this Soviet giant are liberated. 


Soviet giant, a youth not yet 16 years old, has not shirked the hard 
in the building of a new society, neither has he failed to have 
it. He has been able to reduce his working day to seven hours, 

‘mself plenty of leisure time for all sorts of cultural activities 


lansm sport is highly commercialized. Millions of American 
neither time nor opportunity for sports. Millions of others are 
pportunity only by company sports clubs organized by employers 
alty to the boss. During the capitalist crisis recreation budgets are 
recreation centers closed. 
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But in the USSR physical culture has become a powerful organized mass 
movement, free from the curse of commercialism. Old and young, men, women 
and children take a lively interest in sports: mass participation is the guiding 
rule. Like the growth of socialized industry and -collectivized farming, the 
physical culture movement is scientifically planned, with increasing appropria- 
tions in the budget, and a growing number of training institutes for physical 
culture instructors in all the larger industrial centers. 

The needs of Soviet sportsmen for equipment are rapidly growing like the 
demand for all kinds of commodities, and the second Five-Year Plan provides 
for this increased demand. For example, in the quotas set for the Soviet Rubber 
Trust is included an order for 900,000 tennis balls for the Moscow trade unions, 
to be delivered this summer! 


On April 24 there was an All-Union Gymnast Meet held in Moscow. The best 
athletes from all over the USSR, as well as gymnasts from various European 
countries, competed in this meet. On the same day relay and cross-country 
races were held all over the Soviet Union with two million runners participating. 
This is only one example of the growing popularity of sports. There are com- 
petitive matches between baseball, soccer, volleyball and other teams from the 
various factories taking place almost daily. On June 5 the tennis players of the 
Moscow trade unions started a series of elimination matches, and in July the 
winners will compete with the best tennis players of the Leningrad trade unions. 
At the end of this year the All-Union Tennis Meet will take place with the 
winners from each section and city competing for the championship of the Soviet 
Union. A series of such sports events will culminate in a World Spartakiade 
next year. 

No better demonstration of the high degree of development of Soviet sports 

can be given than this World Spartakiade to be held in August, 1934, in the new 
Stalin Stadium in Moscow. The best athletes from every section of the vast 
area of the Soviet Union will be there, as well as worker sportsmen from all 
capitalist countries; every race and nationality will be represented at this gigantic 
meet. About 100,000 athletes are expected, which is just fifty times as many 
as there were at the capitalist Olympiad at Los Angeles last year. 
Besides all the usual sports there will be exhibitions of the national 
games of each nationality, various systems of gymnastics, and a 
whole pageantry of folk dances. The American Labor Sports Union 
has started a campaign to send a strong delegation of amateur 
worker athletes to this big Spartakiade. The friends of the Soviet 
Union should support this campaign. It will help in our work of 
strengthening the bond of friendship and solidarity between the Soviet 
and American workers. 


9. A swimming race in the Stalin Auto Plant pool. 
10. Workers enjoying a sail at Saratov on the Volga. 
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Swimming champions at the Dynamo pool, Moscow. They don’t 
show much evidence of suffering from the food shortage. 





THE WAR DANGER 


George Lansbury, British Labor Party member of Parlia- 
ment, said in the House of Commons on February 27: “Men 
are already saying that this expected war between Russia 
and Japan will be an excellent opportunity of dealing with 
many of the problems of Europe. This sounds very fan- 
tastic, but when I remember the secret treaties made before 
the World War, it does not sound so fantastic to me. It is 
now proposed and spoken of by statesmen, that Poland and 
Germany might come to an agreement about the Polish Cor- 
ridor whereby that might be returned to Germany and 
Poland be given compensation in the Ukraine, in Latvia and 
Lithuania. When statesmen talk that way and talk of the 
good done by the war in Asia for the purpose of stopping the 
spread of Communism, it does not seem fantastic that those 
who hate the Soviet Union should have in mind a policy 
of this kind.” 


The American group at the Gigant State Farm in the North Cau- 
casus is anxious to get in touch with farmers, and farmers’ organi- 
zations in the United States. They want particularly information 
about the latest improvements in agricultural machinery and farm 
engineering and technique, bulletins from agricultural colleges, etc. 
Address all correspondence to George Carter, care Moscow Daily 
News, Petrovski Pereulok 8, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 








American workers who want to correspond with a Soviet worker 
can write to the following Russian student-worker in the meat 
industry, who has written that he would like to exchange letters: 

Peter Pavlovich Pavlenko Moscow 54; Zatzepa 41 
M.H.T.M.U.K:, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 





In the courtyard of the former Yekaterinsky palace in Leningrad 


where, sixteen years ago workers were forbidden to enter, there is 
now a sports field; inside a first-aid station and clinic are housed. 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from page 4) 


The usual result is that the workers urge larger quotas than 
the State Planning Commission has asked for. 

(8) The whole Plan is then reviewed by the Gosplan, sent 
to the All-Union Congress of Soviets and established as the 
goal and guide throughout industry. 


But even then the Plan is not rigid. As one of the planners 
of the coal industry said: “These balances are not fixed, be- 
cause we grow, and growing we break the limits. The bal- 
ance is simply the estimate.” At every stage, moreover, 
problems are given to scientists in various research institu- 
tions, and their solutions of these problems may change the 
possibilities and raise production, which in turn means read- 
justment of the quotas for other branches. 

To me, the decentralization of conference and discussion 
and of administration gives a forecast of the future of the 
Soviet Union. Taylor said of scientific management that 
there is one master in the workshop, and that is knowledge. 
The growth of scientific management in the Soviet Union is 
substituting knowledge shared by the workers for authorita- 
tive command. In other words, after the period of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, when society is completely class- 
less, there will have grown up in economic organization the 
new master, which is knowledge and not dictatorship. In 
that situation, leadership takes the place of authority; and 
for the first time in history, the workers are the leaders to 


whom the experts are responsible. > 


CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY 
(Continued from page 3) 


Nanking’s protests against the sale are merely to embarass 
the U.S.S.R., since if the latter gave up the road, it would 
go to Japan as a matter of course. The abject betrayals of 
Manchuria, Jehol and North China by both the Nanking 
and Canton governments, as well as their refusal to defend 
the C.E.R., naturally deprive them of any authority in the 
operation or disposition of the line. Despite his scores of 
airplanes and large army, Chiang Kai-shek has persistently 
sabotaged all defense of China against Japanese imperialism. 
Canton has done likewise. Chiang Kai-shek is openly re- 
ported to have made a secret agreement with the Japanese 
to sell out North China. The entire press of Apr. 28 stated 
that the Chinese in North China had agreed secretly with 
Japan to set up a buffer state, Chiang’s representative, Gen- 
eral Ho, having made the agreement. In view of this, 
Nanking’s protest against Litvinov’s offer is simply to create 
difficulties for the U.S.S.R. 

That the Soviet Union is unalterably dedicated to peace 
is generally admitted. Even the N. Y. Times in an otherwise 
bitter editorial attack, admits “Soviet Russia wants peace at 
any price,” (May 13.) But the workers of the world must 
support this effort for peace by stopping shipments of muni- 
tions to Japan, by demanding U. S. recognition of the 
U.S.S.R., by mobilizing in anti-war actions against imperial- 
ist intervention. 
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Viewing our organization, its composition and its activities, its 
growth and its set-backs, and the growing sympathy among the 
masses with its aims; the possibility of enrolling tens of thousands 
of people in the defense of the Soviet Union, we realize how impor- 
tant the task is to make the Friends of the Soviet Union a real mass 
organization. 

The first problem is the social composition. Our organization is 
not a homogeneous group. The workers are in the majority, but a 
large minority of the membership of the F.S.U. comes from the 
middle class. We unquestionably welcome the various sympathetic 
elements in our organization. The enthusiastic devotion and tireless 
activities of many of them in the F.S.U. cannot be overestimated. 
Nevertheless we shall have to find a way to bring into the leadership 
a substantial number of shop workers who have direct contact with 
hundreds of thousands of workers in New York. 

The political line of the F.S.U., in spite of our efforts to make 
clear the aims and tasks of our organization is still somewhat con- 
fused. In the not very remote past, lectures were conducted on sub- 
jects pertaining more to the United States than the Soviet Union, 
and many of our speakers still make speeches which are not adapted 
to the purposes of the F.S.U.—too stereotyped and “leftist.” This 
is a shortcoming which seriously hampers the growth of our organ- 
ization and we are trying to overcome it as rapidly as possible. 


Dull Meetings 


Of course the political and organizational weakness is also respon- 
sible for the uninteresting and exhausting business meetings which in 
many cases end late, with a collection. Some of our branches have 
already made successful attempts to overcome these obstacles by 
arranging political discussions on various phases of current events 
in the Soviet Union, thus making the meetings interesting. We shall 
have to make it a systematic practice and politicalize all of our 
meetings including those devoted to organizational problems. 

But our organizational problems don’t end here. There is an actual 
looseness in the functioning of the organizational apparatus. The 
collecting of dues, for instance, is always left to the end. In many 
cases they are not collected at all for months. We must understand 
that payment of dues is a necessary part of defending the Soviet 
Union. If not 300 but 3,000 members that we have on our books 
would pay dues, the National Office and the District and branches 
would be in a better position to carry on the educational work, 
send out field organizers, print pamphlets, leaflets, etc. The prac- 
tice of groups with captains to visit delinquent members brought 
good results where it was organized. Unfortunately, these 
membership groups don’t function regularly. Every former mem- 
ber, every former contact should be brought back to the F.S.U. 


New York District on the Upgrade 


By BONCHI M. FRIEDMAN, Secretary 


Organization of Office 


Previously we did not utilize the possibility of securing volunteer 
workers. Until two months ago, the New York District had 3% 
paid functionaries. But since then, we secured two voluntary work- 
ers on a full-time basis. Others work part time also on the same 
basis. Thus, we now have a larger staff, but with only one paid 
functionary! It can be done. This volunteer system had a double 
effect on the organization. Our branches noted with gratitude that 
we are making a real attempt to release them from the almost im- 
possible burden in these years of the crisis, of supporting a large 
staff in the District and they doubled their efforts to aid us. Thus, 
we managed to pay off $400 on our large debt in a short time. 


Bulletin 


We also established the monthly bulletin, devoted chiefly to prob- 
lems of the branches. The bulletin is serving as the organizer of the 
New York District. But it IN NO WAY is to replace “Soviet 
Russia Today.” The bulletin can bring the branches in closer con- 
tact, for the purpose of stimulating drives for members and for subs, 
sale of S.R.T., collection of signatures, to arrange better affairs, for 
constructive self-criticism, and suggestions as to how to build the 
organization. All this can be embodied in the bulletin. 


The accomplishments in our district in the last 3 months are not 
of a spectacular nature. Nevertheless, we can record some definite 
achievements. The aims and policies of the F.S.U. are becoming 
clearer to our members and through them to others. 


The quality of our lectures has improved. Our meetings and lec- 
tures are now of a more current nature. We dealt extensively with 
the Soviet peace policy, the first and second Five-Year Plans, Ger- 
man fascism, and the international situation, linked up with the USSR. 


We strengthened existing branches, built up three new branches 
and three groups. We increased the sales of dues stamps. There is 
decided order in the finances and financial statements are issued each 
month to the branches. 


We did not improve much on S.R.T. sales, one of the reasons 
being that the magazine still comes out late in the month due to 
financial difficulties. We need to help overcome this difficulty. 


There is still much to be accomplished in the New York District. 
The situation is far from being ideal. We have failed to develop the 
recognition campaign sufficiently. But the district is decidedly on the 
upgrade. With the aid of our numerous friends, we shall be able to 
record improvements as we go on. 








A Real Shock Brigader 


Jacob Schenkman is one of the most active shock brigaders in the 
Philadelphia F.S.U. He is not a young man, and has had financial 
difficulties along with most of us, but nevertheless he has shown an 
energy and enthusiasm that might well be emulated by the younger 
friends of the Soviet Union. Almost daily he brings in new subs or 
renewals, has increased his sale of single copies, has placed the maga- 
zine on newsstands, etc.—a real shock brigader worthy of the title. 
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The Boston branch of the F.S.U. is being reorganized. F.S.U. 
members and friends in the Boston District will please get in touch 
with Comrade Mallinger at 74 Wildwood Ave., Dorchester, Mass., 
at once. 


From Ruth H. Ashley, 
Wabash, Ind. 

I enclose the recognition petition filled with signatures and a small 
contribution to the Sustaining Fund of S.R.T. I wish I could be 
one of those who could send $10 for the thousand dollar fund. The 
magazine is fine—it has the popular appeal that the earlier issues 
lacked. I surely hope you can continue to publish it each month. 






































Combination Save A Dollar Offer 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for one year 
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THE ROAD, by George Marlen................. worth $2.00 


SOVIET POSTERS FREE 


A set of five beautiful Soviet posters in color free to every 
F.S.U. branch that sends in at least five new subs during 
the coming month. A set of ten for ten subs, a set of fifteen 
for fifteen subs. busy now. Every F.S.U. branch and every 
workers’ club should have these posters to decorate their walls. 

We will also give free a set of 10 issues of U.S.S.R. IN CON- 
STRUCTION to every branch, club or individual sending in 10 
yearly subs. 





JOIN THE 


FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
80 E. 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I wish to become a member of the Friends of the Soviet Union. 


Ce ad 
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Dues 15 cents per month. $1.80 per year. 
unemployed. 


5 cents per month for 
Initiation 25 cents .for employed. 


Contribute to our Sustaining Fund. 








SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 

















A One Volume Selection of the 
Most Important Writings Of 


KARL MARX 


Is Now Published In 


The Modern Library 


For Only 


95 cents 


A Copy 


This volume includes all the im- 
portant chapters from “Capital,” 
“The Communist Manifesto,” 
Marx’s “Theory of History,” and 
an essay by Lenin. Edited by 
Max Eastman. 

“The finest one volume selection of 
Marx’s writings that we have ever seen.” 
—New York TIMES. 

(Volume Number 202) 





A Few Other Outstanding Books 
in the Famous Modern Library 
Edition—AIl Complete and 
Unabridged 


ALL 
95 CENTS EACH 


37—ANNA KARENINA—Tolstoy 


151—THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
—Dostoyevsky 


176—OF HUMAN BONDAGE—Maugham 
193—DROLL STORIES—Balzac 
203—YAMA—Kuprin 
50—SHORT STORIES OF TCHEKOV 
200—THE MAGIC MOUNTAIN—Mann 
109—SONS AND LOVERS—Lawrence 
206—POWER—Feuchtwanger 
48—CREATURES THAT ONCE WERE MEN 
AND OTHER STORIES—Gorky 


SEND FOR A COMPLETE LIST OF 
THE 210 MODERN LIBRARY BOOKS 


Mail the Coupon! 


THE MODERN LIBRARY, Inc., 
Dept. SRT, 20 East 57th Street, 
New York. 


Eee rer: for which please send me postpaid 
the volumes | have encircled below. 


202 37 151 176 193 
203 50 200 109 206 48 


[1] Please send me free list of titles. 
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RED VIRTUE 


By ELLA WINTER 
Harcourt, Brace—$2.50 


Soviet Russia has proved again that you can change human nature. 
The Proletarian Revolution is uprooting corrupting habits and tradi- 
tions inculcated by the Tsarist regime. New standards of values are 
being created. How deeply and radically the ethics of the Soviet 
Union differ from those in capitalist countries is shown in RED 
VIRTUE. We usually think of the Five-Year Plan in terms of big 
industrial plants and collective farms. However, the plan embraces 
social and cultural, as well as economic and political problems. 

Critics of the Soviet Union bemoan the “destruction of family life” 
in the Soviet Union. Reading Ella Winter’s book we see this to be 
as false as the legends about “terrorism and starvation.” Family 
life in the Soviet Union, she shows, is happier and more solidly en- 
trenched than in capitalist countries, where the recurrent economic 
crises do indeed break up the family. RED VIRTUE ridicules the 
fallacy that children are “snatched from their parents’ arms” and 
put into Soviet institutions. 


Faced with such hangovers of the old system as illiteracy, super- 
stition, prostitution, indifference to social problems, ignorance of 
hygiene, racial and religious hatreds, the Soviets set out to cure 
these festering sores of the old society. They are succeeding mag- 
nificently, according to Ella Winter. 

She deals at length with the emancipation of women in the Soviet 
Union. She points out that the conflict between marriage and a 
career faced by women in capitalist countries is absent in the Soviet 
Union, The double standard of morals is abolished, as well as the 
stigma of “illegitimacy.” The welfare of the child is the paramount 
concern of the Soviet State. Ella Winter says that there is “a ten- 
dency towards puritan morality, but not for puritanical reasons.” 
Promiscuity, libertinism and seduction are anti-social behavior and 
therefore checked. 

She writes that although some professionals, especially writers, 
have earned enough to retire, idleness is considered so shameful that 
very few do retire. Slackers and drunkards are ruthlessly carica- 
tured. The Soviet hero is not the soldier, the statesman or the poet 
—he is the shock brigader, the proletarian who does his share, and 
more, in the building of Socialism. 

Ella Winter was not merely a tourist who visited the Soviet Union 
like Dr. Will Durant and other anti-Soviet propagandists who pose 
as authorities after a month’s sight-seeing. She lived with the work- 
ers and peasants and RED VIRTUE reflects the thorough knowledge 
she gained of Soviet life. This book and IN PLACE OF PROFIT, 
by Dr. Harry F. Ward, reviewed in the April issue, are among the 
best ever written about the Soviet Union. Jutes Karsten. 





The area of land sown thus far in the spring sowing campaign is 

twice as large as last year and three times that of 1931. The 

state and collective farms have proved their immense superiority 

to the old individual peasant methods; kolhozniki are on the 
road to prosperity. 


Photo of the Verblud State Farm, from EYES ON RUSSIA, by 
Margaret Bourke White. 
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SOVIET HEALTH 
(Continued from page 7) 


look healthier and happier than ever before and facts and 
figures confirm this impression.” 

The League of Nations health bureau reports that food 
deficiency diseases, the worst of which is tuberculosis, are 
increasing alarmingly among the 40 million unemployed 
men, their wives and children. Serious malnutrition under- 
mining the health of these jobless victims of the capitalist 
crisis, as well as psychological disturbances have “attained 
large proportions,” according to this report. At the same 
time financial straits have “greatly reduced health services 
at a time when they are most needed.” In New York City 
the official report of the Department of Hospitals shows that 
the number of cases treated for starvation and malnutrition 
in 1932 was four times as large as in 1930. What a con- 
trast with the Soviet Union! 

In a recent article in the New Republic, E. C. Lindeman 
tells about a conversation with an American worker in a 
Moscow factory, who explained why he preferred to stay 
there even if he were sure of getting a job back in the United 
States: 

“He explained the education which he received through 
the factory and through his trade union, the social life of his 
workers’ club, and concluded by saying: ‘Two years ago I 
was seriously ill with pneumonia. I received medical care 
for six months. At the close of this period I returned to 
the factory and reported for work. My factory physician 
suggested that I ought to have a further period of rest and 
recuperation and I was sent to a rest home in the southern 
mountains for three more months. When I finally came 
back my job was waiting for me, I had accumulated no 
hospital or doctor’s bills, and in fact I had suffered no eco- 
nomic setback of any kind. Where else could I find that 
sort of security?” 

Frankwood E. Williams, M.D., is still another of the 
many American experts who was impressed by the Soviet 
program for the promotion of public health. He also says 
that nervous and mental diseases are on the decrease in the 
USSR. This doctor, one of the foremost American 
specialists, writes in the Survey Graphic that most of the 
hospital beds provided in the new socialist cities built around 
the big industrial plants are unoccupied. There aren’t 
enough sick workers to fill them! 

Dr. Williams quotes Dr. L. Rosenstein, director of the 
Scientific Institute for Neuro-Psychiatric Prophylaxis in 
Moscow, who “searched the hospitals for three months for 
a case of manic-depression to demonstrate to his students 
and had not been able to find one. . . . Probably enough cases 
of this type have been admitted to any one of the mental 
hospitals of New York City this very day to furnish demon- 
stration material to all the medical schools of several cities.” 

Dr. Williams also tells about the closing of prophylactoria 
for prostitutes because there were so few prostitutes to be 
treated “the problem was liquidated.” 

“The young people in Russia are alert, they walk with a 
healthful vigor. .. . Even in the summer resort towns on the 
Black Sea where many of them are patients in sanatoria 
for physical illness, they. seem to be young people with 
healthy nerves, out for a good time and having it thor- 
oughly. 

“One of the things that has happened is the beginning of 
the building of a new civilization in Russia. . . . We are 
challenged to compare our methods in the field of mental 
hygiene with the methods in use in Russia.” Dr. Williams 
says that in a few years the Soviet health authorities have 
accomplished more towards solving these social problems 





than Americans have in the past twenty years. He shows 
“what it is in the Russian social organization that accounts 
for these results,” that in Soviet Russia “mental hygiene is 
inherent in the social organization”—all social conditions 
favor a normal, happy adjustment to life and develop mental 
and physical vigor. In the capitalist world the doctors strug- 
gle to cure individuals who are victims of a social and physi- 
cal environment which produces patients faster than the 
doctors can cure them—and millions more who can’t afford 
doctors. 

The conclusion that these American experts reach is that 
HUMAN NATURE IS CHANGING IN THE SOVIET 
UNION. What does this mean? A new man, a new civili- 
zation, is being born. Economic security removes fear. The 
economic bases of crime, of social evils, of maladjustment, 
and of disease are being eliminated. 





Recognize the Government of One-Sixth of the 
Earth’s Surface 


I favor recognition for the following reasons: 


1. Because the Soviet government has been constantly in 
favor of world peace; 


2. Its existence for over fifteen years shows that that 
government has stability ; 


3. The Russian masses are pioneers in constructing a new 
form of society ; 


4. The Soviet land, geographically speaking, is too great 
in itself to ignore, since it comprises one-sixth of the world’s 
land surface and on this huge strip of earth there are 162,- 
000,000 people ; 

5. We have reached a period in world history when we 
cannot isolate ourselves from other nations, whether we care 
to believe this or not; let’s be friends. 


RUSSELL WRIGHT, 
Author of ONE-SIXTH OF THE EARTH’S SURFACE. 





Cabbage Soup 


The subject of unique deliberations of the workers in the Kagano- 
vitch Ball-Bearing Factory in Moscow was their cabbage soup. The 
discussion was heated and lengthy—3 months of oratory. Everyone 
participated—cooks and scientists, workers and managers. Vials of 
wrath were poured upon cabbage soup. Cooks, the managers of the 
factory kitchens and of the commissary were fired. There is a new 
administration dedicated to the sacred task of giving workers thicker 
and more appetizing soup—better and.cheaper meals. The luncheon 
menu now is soup that has meat in it; then ‘either meat or fish with 
vegetables, bread, tea and dessert. Cost, one ruble. On only eight 
days a month is there no meat at the noon lunch. Bernard Shaw 
will not approve of so much meat, but the ball-bearing factory 
workers are now satisfied—their three months’ fight against thin taste- 
less cabbage soup is won! Bureaucracy and bad cooking got a sock 
in the jaw. 





Wanted—Books on Soviet Union 


We want to build up a complete F.S.U. lending library, especially 
for reference purposes for our speakers and writers. If you have 
any books on Soviet or Tsarist Russia which you will contribute, 
please send them to 80, East 11th Street, New York. 

We have started a research bureau and are building up our files, 
so that speakers and writers can get factual material on any phase 
of life and Socialist construction in the Soviet Union. We urge 
readers to add to this file by sending in clippings, newspaper and 
especially magazine articles about Soviet Russia. In time we hope 
to be able to give anyone asking for it, complete information on any 
subject concerning the .U.S.S.R. We invite your cooperation. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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PASSPORTS IN U. S. S. R. 


Ussatoschowka Ulitza No. 11, 
“Kautchuk” factory, 
Passport Brigade, 

Moscow. 


Dear Comrades: 


Due to the huge demand for workers many White Guards, kulaks, 
swindlers, thieves, idlers and exploiters of all kinds managed to 
crowd into the industrial centers, the labor settlements and factories. 
As they dared not openly come out against the Soviet their warfare 
took the form of sabotage, undermining discipline, damaging ma- 
chines and tools, setting fire to warehouses and barns, stealing seed 
and in short, doing anything to try to hinder Socialist construction. 


For some time it was easy’ for these anti-Soviet elements to 
enter our factories due to the lack of any kind of formality attached 
to their entrance. Any paper, from any organization bearing the 
name and surname of the man was sufficient to get him a job. The 
number of industrial workers has doubled in the past 4 years. Many 
cities are overcrowded, and there is no room for the anti-social 
elements. 


To guard against this the passport system has been introduced 
and to serve as the only document of identification. They are to be 
issued to all citizen workers, whether of country or city, and to their 
families and dependents over 16 years of age. Those who are anti- 
Soviet will not receive a passport. - 

A kulak, by the name of Koshemjako, was discovered in our 
factory by our Passport Brigade. Following his arrest we received 
this letter from the militia which shows the close ties between them 
and the workers. 


The letter reads as follows: 

“The 7th Department of Militia hereby informs you that the 
citizen Koshemjako, who was working in your factory, has been 
arrested on the 26th of January for rowdy behavior. 

“We ask you to take the citizen Koshemjako before a social 
court for trial. 
Leader of the 7th Militia Department.” 


Do the police of your country ask your opinion of an arrested 
proletarian and do they also propose that the workers decide the case? 


Two other workers were discharged for prolonged loafing and 
much damaged work. One of these was the son of a priest while the 
other was the son of a former landlord. After their discharge they 
returned to the factory and attacked one of our best shock brigaders, 
inflicting serious injury on him with a knife. 


With passports it will be much easier to keep this alien element 
under strict surveillance and make it increasingly difficult for them 
to engage im destruction. For those who will engage in useful work 
there will be plenty of opportunity. Their fate will depend upon 
themselves. 


We have a special commission to examine the complaints of those 
refused passports. We are doing everything not to permit abuses, 
but at the same time it is quite clear to us that we cannot, in the 
interest of Socialism, deal too gently with our enemies. 

We are convinced that you in America, who can still feel the 
heavy yoke and cruelty of capitalism, will approve fully the issuing 
of passports as a further protection and weapon against the enemies 
of Socialist construction. 

From the members of the Passport Brigade of the “Kautschuk” 
Factory, Moscow. 

Signed: 

Adrianow, Satz, Ivanova, Yegorov, Samochin, Gorjunova, Grun- 

glass, Doroin. 





Answer the Attacks of the Capitalist Press! 


One avenue of publicity too often neglected is found in letters to 
editors of local newspapers. Many of our members do write letters 
answering attacks on the Soviet Union and these letters are frequently 
printed. Whenever you read in your paper an attack on the Soviet 
Union, sit down and write a letter giving the truth. 

Better still, do not wait for slanders but write letters to your local 
papers advocating recognition, and giving factual information about 
Socialist construction. 
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Shaw, Havelock Ellis, May Sinclair and Dean Inge. ‘Married 


on the vital subject of the intimate contacts of marriage. 


317 E. 34th STREET 
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ews MARRIED Lov 


. A New Contribution to the 
\ Solution of Sex Difficulties must be taught, the supreme 


Dr. MABIE C. STOPES 


This book gives this important knowledge in the frankest language. 
If you are married or contemplating marriage you should own and 
read this valuable book. 


‘Married Love’’ has received the unqualified endorsement of 
authorities the world over, among whom are H. G. Wells, George Bernard 


one of the most lucid, most delicate and most helpful books ever written 


EUGENICS PUBLISHING CO., Dept. M112 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HIS famous book, which 
only recently was made 
available to the American 


Woolsey, is now offered at 
the amazingly low price of 

only $1.00 per copy. 
Thousands of marriages end 
in discord and grief because of 
the ignorance in which most 
people enter the marital state. 
The primitive sex instincts are 
out of place in modern life. The 
youth and maiden of our time, if 
either is to find happiness in 
wedded life, must be instructed, 


human relationship, The Art of 


Fs Special Reduced Price Edition Coupon 


leadin EUGENICS PUBLISHING CO., Dept. M-112 
9g 317 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed please find my remittance for $1.00, 

plus 15c for packing and delivery charges, for which 


kindly send me at once a copy of the special edition of 
“Married Love” by Dr. Marie C. Stopes. 
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™~ (] Check here if shipment is to be sent C. O. D. 
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HELP 
“SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY” 


Contribute to Our $1000 
Sustaining Fund 








In the May issue of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY we 
appealed to our readers for $10 contributions to help us 
pay off the pressing obligations of the magazine and afford 
us an opportunity to put it on a self-sustaining basis. 


Owing to the accumulated indebtedness to us of our 
magazine agents, we are in serious financial difficulties. We 
wrote to our agents as well as to the local organizations of 
the F. S. U. drawing their attention to this fact, and stating 
that $1,000 would pay off all of our pressing debts. Com- 
rade Movshovitch of Los Angeles, one of our best agents 
who always pays for his large bundle order in advance, 
replied with AN OFFER TO CONTRIBUTE $100 TO THE 
$1,000 FUND PROVIDED 90 OTHER FRIENDS WOULD 
EACH CONTRIBUTE $10. 


This generous offer came at the end of last month when 
the magazine had already gone to press and we were, there- 
fore, unable to insert more than the very inadequate notice 
which appeared in the last number. However, there was 
some response. 


$195 has been received. Comrade Movshovitch sent in 
$25 on account of his pledge of $100 and in addition, $30 
which he collected from other friends. This is an example 
of devotion to our cause which should be emulated by many 
friends. $10 came from friends in far off Alaska, and 
other contributions from readers in various states. 


We have 20,000 readers, not counting those who borrow 
the magazine from subscribers because they themselves can 
not afford to buy it. Surely among these 20,000 there are 
73 additional friends who, even in these hard times, can 
afford to make a contribution of $10 each to help us con- 
tinue to bring the truth about the Soviet Union to additional 
thousands of workers, farmers and professional people in 
the United States who are beginning to become interested 
in the Soviet Union. 


Certainly, it is a sacrifice to make a donation of $10— 
but is it not worth it? A real friend of the Soviet Union 
knows he must make sacrifices to help in the building of 
Socialism, in the defense of the first workers’ republic. 


SEND $10 TO HELP SAVE SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY 


If You Can Not Send $10, Send $5 


If a $5 Contribution Is Too Much for You, Send 
What You Can But Send It At Once 





THE MOSCOW TRIAL OF WRECKERS 
Reviewed by A. A. HELLER 


The trial of the British and Russian spies and wreckers in Moscow 
last April was a drama of surpassing interest. As I sat in the 
courtroom tensely following the proceedings, I couldn’t help but feel 
that the question of the guilt of the 16 men and the one woman 
being tried there was a secondary issue. On the one side, at the 
judges’ and attorneys’ tables, was represented the workingclass of 
the Soviet Union, victorious but still battling against enemies of 
Socialist construction, still fighting to build a better world for them- 
selves and working people the world over. On the other side, in 
the prisoner’s dock, was represented the old decaying world of 
capitalism, of cupidity and oppression. And these agents of the 
old order, agents of the British Intelligence Service and rotten 
bourgeois elements within the Soviet Union, were plotting to destroy 
the hard won victories of the workers by crippling Soviet industry 
and preparing the ground for an imperialist attack on the Soviet 
Union. 

That Thornton and the rest of the British Metro-Vickers agents 
were carrying on spying and wrecking activities, there remained no 
shadow of doubt after the examination of witnesses. Thornton 
couldn’t help but confess to the plot, in a statement in his own 
handwriting, for in that way he hoped to save his skin. And the 
Russian engineers confessed their parts in the plot, in which they 
engaged out of malice and because they were paid by the British. 

This verbatim report of the trial, giving the complete record of 
the case with a facsimile of Thornton’s confession, now available in 
English, is a document of the utmost importance to students of 
international affairs, to law students and to all persons interested in 
Soviet Russia. 








CLEVELAND! Tours to Soviet Union and other coun- 


*tries. “Torgsin” orders our specialty. 
WORLD TRAVEL BUREAU and sub-agency of 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CoO., 
5515 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
H. E. LUBESHKOFF & WEISS, 
both formally with The Union Trust Co. 
Phone ENdicott 1121 














THE MOSCOW TRIAL OF WRECKERS 
(In English ) 


An official verbatim report of the trial of the British Engi- 
neers and several Russians, employees of the Metropolitan 
Vickers Co., held in Moscow, April 12-19, 1933. The com- 
plete report comprises 3 columns (804 pages), published 
by the State Law Publishing House of the Soviet Union. 


fg Se a rer ieee $2.75 


AMKINGA CORPORATION 
258 5th Ave., New York 30 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 














Show 16 mm. Motion Pictures 


In your home, club, camp etc. 
No fireproof booths, or licensed operators necessary. 
We have now available on 16 mm. 
RED AND WHITE | 
CHINA EXPRESS 
10 DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD 
END OF ST. PETERSBURG 
POTEMKIN | 
Also other Soviet and American films 


LOW RENTALS | 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 
GARRISON FILM DIST., INC. 
729 Seventh Avenue New York City 
Or Phone BRyant 9-2941 
BUILD YOUR ORGANIZATION—BETTER CULTURAL PROGRAMS 
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AN ORDER ON 


TORGSIN 


enables your relatives in 
Soviet Russia to purchase all 
‘sorts of domestic or im- 


ported articles at low prices. 


For instance: Flour llc; Beans 
10c; Kasha 10c; Sugar 23c a kilo 
(Kilo is 2-3/5 American pounds). 
Shoes (Men’s) $4.25 pair; Shoes 
(Ladies’) $4.50 pair; Rubbers 
(Men’s) 88c pair; Rubbers 
(Ladies’) 78c pair; Suit of Clothes 
(Men’s) $6.50; Suit of Clothes 
(Ladies’) $12.00; Sneakers 45c; 


Soap 5c 


To cities that have no 
TORGSIN stores, Torgsin 
mails your order by parcel 


post. 


For orders on Torgsin apply 
to these banks, or companies, 
or their authorized agents. 


Amalgamated Bank, New 
York 


Am-Derutra Transport 
Corp. 


American Express Co. 
Gdynia-America Line 

Hias 

Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. 


Public Nat’l Bank & Trust 
Co. 


R.C.A. Communications, 
Inc. 


Union Tours 


Amalgamated Trust & Sav. 
Bank, Chicago 


General Rep. in U. S. A. 
261 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 








GO TO THE SOVIET UNION 


with 


Samuel G. Bloomfield 


experienced Russian traveler, 
secretary of The John Reed 
Club of New Haven. 


Thirty-two days in Russia 


Leningrad, Moscow, Gorky, Volga River trip, Stalingrad, 
Rostov-on-Don, Zernograd State Farm, Ordzhonikidze, 
Georgian Military Highway, Tiflis, Batum, trip on Black 
Sea, Yalta, Sevastopol, Odessa, Kiev. 


Sailing June 18, S.S. SAMARIA of the Cunard Line. 
Inclusive Rate, $454. For full information write: 


The OPEN ROAD 


& COOPERATING WITH INTOURIST 





Russian Travel Department 
56 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 











REDUCED RATES TO THE 


SOVIET UNION 


MOSCOW 


Capital of U.S.S.R. The Kremlin of 


the Tsars, Headquarters of the Execu- 
tive Forces, The Red Square of the 
Revolution, Lenin’s Mausoleum, Work- 
ers’ Clubs, Operas, Theatres, etc., etc. 


LENINGRAD 


City of Palaces. The beauties of the 
museums. 


HUMMING INDUSTRIES. 


monuments. 


Grand 


Impressive 


Winter Palace of the Tsars, now a 
Museum of the Revolution. 


DNIEPROSTROY—KHARKOV—KIEV 
ODESSA—The VOLGA RIVER, etc. etc. 


Travel World Tourists, Ine. ,, “",. 


through 


175 - 5th Ave., New York 


4-6656-7-8 


SOVIET LAND TOURS 
May be Purchased at any of the following offices of World 


Tourists: 


Chicago—6 N. Clark St. 
Detroit—1308 Broadway 
Cleveland—808 Engineers Bldg. 
Boston—14 Harrison Ave. 
Washington, D. C.—409 Columbian Bldg. 
Philadelphia—717 Walnut St., Room 301 








PURCHASE YOUR TORGSIN 


ORDERS HERE 














MOONLIGHT SAIL 


FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Entertainment 
Jazz Band 
Dancing — Dining 


BOAT LEAVES 6:30 
Pier 11 E. River, Foot of Wall St. 
BMT IRT Subways, Wall St. Station 


ROUND TRIP in Advance—75c 
At the Pier—$1.00 


Saturday, June 17th 


Tickets on sale at: 


WORKERS BOOKSHOP, 50 East 13th Street 
FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION, 799 Broadway, Rm 233 























